‘poens to appear with Gurney's music in this volume which, like 


individual "lay-out" ana ‘notation readily readable without = 


confined te the mininam; only just enough hes been added in 


} Rahal ey Ss ivor Gurney aoéida van) 
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At +Oretion—inthereface, he rme—ae Teese, WhiicH appeared in * 
the tee—ssrt teres teees ; Dut Gidve are several things to ada. 
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— First, warm thanks are due to the poets, their legal | | 


representatives and publishers for generously permitting their 


the earlier ones, is a2 tribute to nis: memory - & memorial such Hh 
as he himself wo ila have preferréd above all others. | 

Then, truest gratitude and thanks must be recorded to | 
Dy. Herbert Howells and Mr. Gerala Finzi for their invaluable . 
hel» in preparing the songs for printing. Tairs was indeed 


the Llion’s shere in the diffaculs tabk of making Gurney's highly 


sacrifice e® his individuality or the Oharacteristic look of 


his DRESH. Where any editing has been done it has heen 


the way of phrasing and Meer erston marks tO secure the cheesy 
of Gurney's inventions. Ta feet the same principles have 
been followed as in the earlier volumes, 

But even with the mest fsithful and careful’ editing it | 
was often impossible to convey by musical signs all Gurney’ Ss 


own gays when performing his @@™ songs. Moreover, during adel es 


years when he could have resorded his songs he HRS , et 


ik Saft ects gt ih at Nabil ie Loh We nies tune Rian AMA, i 
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unfortunately, too little known for the gramophone companies a 


to Wish to record them, so there is no help tm be found in 


‘that direction. It therefore seemed to me that some 


supplementary notes might be useful; they have been written. 


from the first-hand recollections of Dr. Herbert Howells 


and myself, to one or other of whom Gurney so often sang 


and played his songs. 
Por singers and accompanists alike the general approach 

to Gurney"s songs should be much the same as that to Sehubert's 
Lieder, for though Gurney's work is essentially English, and 
owes more than a little to Folk-Song and to Parry, the 
musieal foundation of his technique was that of the classical 
Viennese senor) of Se me Whoa eens Pc J Vtaxfrd 

: ey'S melodic lines are often long, and . 
important. They carry the nine as natusalis as a river ‘ 
carries a boat. ‘He always thpught in terms of lovely voices 
and wrote for them;S6"nis songs demand benny of tone as well 
as beautiful diction. His apprehension of words was m@r<x 
sensitive and his word-setting so exquisite in its perfection 
that singers will generally find his songs are "put over” best 
by keeping to his written note-values without attempting to 
make "effects" by pulling about the values and rhythms. But 
there is one important exeeption. where. seeeeartce—secun, 

Sotlowed a 

cepectatty the rhythm re—tret of 2 dotted quaver amt semi ~ 


quaver oceute FF, ene coy tee note must be made acaba longer 


ain 
renee 
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and the short. note rather shorter than their face-value, — 
@xactly as they eNeht to be performed in the classical — 
|, Viennese style. (For the history of this important tradition 
see Chapter Til in "The Interpretation of Music of the 

XVIIth and XVIIIth Centuries" by Arnold Dolmetsch.) 


Gurney hinself when singing kept remarkably closely to 
his own written rhythms, and his word-cum-note values are 
rich in their expressiveness. He never used a melisma m SMhaer. 
ornament without it having some special meaning in relation 
to the WOrGs., and his helienatic passages, which are in the 


direct line of descent from ‘those of Beethoven, Wagner, and 


Parry, should always be sung very beautifully and not treated 
ine perfunctory or. apelegetic Btyle. Another thine to 
remember is that Gurney kept the life of a song unbroken ube 
start to finish: even when there were rents or silent bers 
his mental tension never flagged. ‘Yet there was never any — 
rigidity. Indeed recidity and dry tone are entirely out 
keeping with Gurney 's own playing, and must never be applied 
| to his songs. This is of the utmost importance. He himself 
used both pedals at the same time very freely. The piano 

| accompaniments, as played by him, were often a lovely wash of 
| sound the background to the volee. The effect 
i cannot well be written out - it was too spontaneous ~ but it 


must always be borne in wind; Sis discreetly OnE eT OR Slick. 


clarity in accompanying his songs is the last and worst failure., 
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Teer —eas sven reed rene r TSI? Between Gurney’ 3 


stic technique ‘and his manner of performance. CE AY HI 


cian 
| S. ominated by the composer's creative vision: 
he had no interest in virtuosity as such, though when he 
wanted a special effect he did not hesitate to write and to 
play a difficult accompaniment. wer” the relation of colour 
to the central idea and mood of @ poem was a prime law for 
Gurney. Therefore his songs need from the accompanist 
who plays them an almost creative sympathy with the thought 
of “Wvnan who was in two senses creative - a poet as well as 


‘\ 
& composer. 


Merion M. Seott. 


